THE AGE OF MACHINERY
sphere a vast extent of highways, several times as large,
was still left under parish control. The turnpike roads made
it feasible to use waggons in place of packhorses for the
conveyance of goods; and Homer claimed that 'despatch
which is the very life and soul of business becomes daily more
attainable by the free circulation.'
Although the turnpike trusts were an improvement upon
parish administration they suffered from numerous defects.
The lack of centralized control resulted in a marked variation
in the condition of the highways, which were too often confided
to the care of incompetent officials or unscrupulous contrac-
tors. Road-making, in fact, was considered unworthy of the
skill of engineers. For the sake of drainage the road was
given a convex surface, but the convexity was sometimes so
great that the sides are said to have sloped like the roof of a
house; and the traffic fell on the centre which was speedily
worn into ruts. The method of repairing was extremely
primitive, since it was often nothing more than tumbling in
large unbroken stones. Ultimately public opinion awoke to
the fact that for centuries the methods of improving com-
munications had been on radically wrong lines. Hitherto the
idea had been to suit the traffic to the roads instead of
suiting the roads to the traffic: hence the attempts of the
legislature to regulate the character of the vehicles and the
weight of their loads. No real progress was possible until
highways were constructed and maintained on scientific prin-
ciples. Development on these lines is associated with Telford
one of the leading British engineers, and McAdam. The
latter won a great reputation as a road repairer who
sought to cover the surface with an impenetrable crust by
spreading over it small broken stones uniform in size, which
under the pressure of traffic would consolidate to form a
smooth and hard surface.
The turnpike trusts were at the height of their prosperity
in the thirties of the nineteenth century at the very moment
when they were overtaken by 'the calamity of railways'
and the consequent disappearance of the stage coaches, which
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